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GRAMMAR and RHETORIC: 
| CONTAINING THE ; 
Chief Principles and Rules of both Ak Ts, 
| neceſſary to the Writing the Language 
_ Correctly and Handſomely. 


IN A 


N ew, Eaſy, and Diſtinct Method. 


DESIGNED" TO 
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Introduce the Engliſh Scholar to a juſt Notion 


of the Propriety, and Beauty, of Tas Mother 


Tongue. 
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5 TO THE 4 
Reverend Dr. Watts. 


Rev SIR, 


8 you have done me ſo 
great a Favour as to take 
an Hour's Survey of this 
Performance, and let me 
k now, You had never ſeen any Thing 
fo ſhort, that pleaſed you ſo wa if a 
ew Things were altered; J have ta- 
ken the Liberty thus publickly to 
acknowledge my Obligations. 
Perhaps, my Pour may think 
my Gratitude 51 plac'd ; _ that 
tho' I have done myſelf an Honour, 
I have paid no great Compliment to 
my Patron, in prefixing his Name, 


ſo juſtly. diſtinguiſhed among the 
A 2 Learn i 


"DEDICATION. 


: | Learn in the M obler Sciences, to FR 
mean a. Work of this Nature: But, 1 
perſwade myſelf, they will not fo . 
much blame my ill Conduct in the 
Offer, as applaud your generous Con- 
deſcenſion in the Acceptance. 

May that Divine Goodneſs and 
Grace, which in ſo many Reſpects 
has rendered you a publick Bleſſing, 
always indulgently attend you, till 
the great Work allotted you amongſt 

us here below, is compleated | And 
may you then have a rich and an 

| abundant Entrance into the happier 
Worlds, to more glorious Employ- 
ments and Pleaſures among the Spi- 
rits of juſt Men made perfect. With 
theſe ardent.and unfeigned . 


Jam, 


 Revermd & I R., 


Your moſt obliged, 
And moſt obedient, 


q Humble Servant, 


K. DAN. TURNER. 
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HE RMioroledge of Engliſh Grammar, is 
) by no Means to be neglected, by thoſe that | 
are deſirous of writing correttly and pro- 
Se perly, in that Language. Merely for 
the Want of this, there are many Perſons that have 
had ſeven or eight. Years Education in our common 
Schools, that are not able to write twenty Lines toge- 
ther with any tolerable Propriety, to the utter ſcandal 1 
of their Teachers, and the ſhameful expoſing of their | 
own Ignorance. To remedy this Evil, ſeveral learned 
Men have condeſcended to write Grammars, adapted 
to the Engliſh Tongue; ſeveral of which, deſerve the . 
repeated Peruſal of ſuch that have a Mind 10 take a 
large and critical View of the Subject. But, ow 
ſeen none, but what, according to my Idea of Tedching, 
are too large and burthenſome,- or too brief and obſcure 
for Children in common. I have therefore attempted 
An Abſtract of Engliſh Grammar, in a New Me- 
thod, wherein I have particularly ſtudied to accommo- 
date the Learner's Memory and Underſtanding, by de- 
livering the Defmitions and Rules, with Examples pro- | 
per to illuſtrate them, in the briefeſt and plaineſt Man- | 
| | | 


——— — — —.— 


* A 
CN CE mm Sa 


ner 


hs 1 ende conceide; Fan moſt of the ** 
Mundi in a di Herent Character at the Beginning , 


— - Lines, ſo that, by running the Dy dove. by the 


Margin, a RerolleFion of the moſt neceſſary. Ti mi 
may. be eaſily made. 

I have alſo, to = the Engliſh Scholar yet more 
| complete, and introduce him to an Acquaintance with - 
the Beauty and Elegance of his native Language, an- 
_ | nexed a ſhort Abſtract of Rhetoric, wherein the moſt - 
uſual Tropes and Figures are explained in two-line 
Verſes; the ſirſt giving the Definition, the other the 
Example ; iy which the Matter is comprehended in a 
very litile Room, and conſequently leſs burthenſome to the 
Memori, than otherwiſe it would have been. © 

J have made uſe of the Greek Names, becauſe ſo 
generally taught in the Schools, but have accented them 
to prevent a falſe Pronunciation, and given a literal 
Explication of them, that the Scholar might n. 
underſtand what be learns. 

A, to thoſe Things, that I judg od were wor ſo in 
mediately neceſſary to be learnt by Way of Laſon, and 

yet could not well be entirely omitted, I have put them 
ar the Bottom of the Page as Remarks. 

I am willing to hope, the Method of this Perform: | 
ance, and the Plai 5 of the Matter, will render it 
acceptable to all ſuch as are willing to promote an En- 
gliſh Education, ' it may be fo unhappy as to of. 

fend the Niceneſs of ſome Critics. And,” 

Tam perfwaded, if our Youth defioned for Trade and 
Common Buſineſs, were 10 learn ſuch a Syſtem of 
Grammar and Rhetoric as this, reading daily the 
News, Hiſtory, Poetry, Sc. in Engliſh, getting & 

Heart the Meaning of al the bard and uncommon Wor 
 #hey meet with, and were taught to parſe their Leſſons, 
regulate the 7 ranſpoſitions, pb the Ellipſes, and 
remark the Tropes and Figures, it would conduce 
| much more towards improving their Minds, and bring- 
| ing 


N The PREFACE. 
ing them acquainted with the Genius of their Mother 
Tongue, than learning a little Latin, as the Phraſe 

is. And if, beſide all this, according as their Stock of 
Knowledge encreaſed, they were put upon epiſtolary Ex. 

 erciſes, after the beſt patterns of Buſmeſs and Entertain- 
ment, it would bring them, in Time, to expreſs them- 
ſelves more agreeably by way of Letter, to their Friends 
and Correſpondents, than moſt of cur common Men of 

Buſineſs now generally do. ; % 

Nor let it be objetted bere, that this Way of pro- 
ceeding would take up too much Time, and hinder the 
neceſſary Bufmeſs of Writing and Accounts, Cc. be- 
cauſe I am pretty certain, the Maſter, that knows how 
to divide bis Scholars Time aright, and make one kind - 
of Study a Relief to another, will find the contrary, 
upon Trial, However, it will be a leſs Hindrance than 
getting a; few miſerable Scraps of Latin and Greek, 
after the uſual bungling Method ; an Accompliſhment 

thoſe I am ſpeakin; of, have no Manner of Occaſion 
for, and which generally ſpeaking, after a Year or 
two*s Application to Buſmeſs, is entirely loft, or retain-. 
ed to little better Purpoſe than to render the Owners 

\ filly Pretenders to Learning, the Aimiration of Fools, 
and Contempt of the Wiſe. I would not be miſunderſtood 

Here, or have my Keaiter think that Jam an Enemy to 
Latin aud Greek: no; the Antients that wrote in 

thoſe Languages, having delivered ſuch ſublime and juſt 

Thoughts, in fuch a corrett and beautiful Turn of Words, 
will be juſtly admired, as the Patterns and Standards of 

fine Writing, as long as true Learning, and the polite 

Arts, are known in the World, Boys therefore of 

Genius, that have Friends to ſupport them in their Stu- 

dies, till they arrive at an handſome and uſeful Acquain- 

tance with thoſe Languages, ſhould, by all means, be 
put upon the learning of them, I only ſpeak againſt the 
urging them on ſuch Children, that, for Want of Ca. 
pacity in themſebves, or Ability in their Friends to allow © 

them 
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The PREFACE, 
them Time, cannot attain them to any valuable Purpoſc, 
_ - without neglecting ſuch Things that they might be Ma- 


* 


fers , and would have a * Call for in their 


future Lives. + 
1 flatter myſelf, that, as cis Abftra# is ſo fort and F 


. eaſy, it will be of peculiar Service to the fair Sex, to 


whom a cloſe Application to other long and laborious 
Helps in this Caſe, on many Accounts, would be very 


improper; to whom, nevertheleſs, the Writing of good 


Engliſh, ig 4 neceſſary Accompliſhment, as «well as a 
very agreeable Ornament. | 
: " as the Holy Scriptures abound in figurative Ex- 
© preſſions, perhaps, Perſons of riper Years, that are de- 


firous of improving in Divine Knowledge, tho* they may 


not think it worth their while to trouble themſelves with 
learning the whole, may find their Account in peruſing 
tbe Rhetoric. There are many ſublime and ſurpriſing 


» Beauties in the Sacred Books, proper to entertain a 


devout Mind, that conceal their Life and Energy from 
fuch as are unacquainted with the T ropes and Figures. 
I am ſenſible I have fallen far ſhort of Perfettion 
in this Attempt ; but, I hope there are no Errors but 
what the Candid and Impartial, that have engaged in 
this dry and laborious Study of Grammar, will be wil. 
bing to —_— or cenſure with Lenity. 


Hempſted, in Hertfoddl. . 
zs. 


D. TURNER. 
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c H A P. I. 
A Defiiti on of Grammar and its Parts. 


Gees, is ** Art of Speaking and Wri- 


ting properly. 
2. Its parts are four, (viz. 0 Letra Syllables, Wards, : 
| Sentences. 
. A Letter is the mark of a ing found. In Engliſh 
there are 26. 


1 


REMARKS. 


] Hare made Choice of this Diviſion, becauſe I tho't it 
the moſt natural and eaſy, and comprehending all 
I can be ſaid on the Subject of Grammar. 

3. The j and v, commonly called the : and u conſonant, being 
different from the ; and x both in ſhape and ſound, Le ; 
__— them by different _ ; 


AX 


bl 


C- + An ABSTRACT of 


F 


4, „ en , 4, 75 5 h, i, Js 4, 
a, bee, ſee, * 15 eff, jee or gee, atch, i, ja, ka, 


a WE WS „ ſors, , „ 
2 ell, 5 en, a 2 ku, ar, eſs tee, yu, vee, + 
„„ K. | a 


34 yu, =, wi, zed. 
. 8 Syllable is a diſtinct pſec found ; made of one 


; or-more lee; r, 
"as, a, it, man, ſaid, frrength, 'pen-ny-wrth, be. 
2. A Mord is the ſign of a thought in writing © or 
ſpeaking, made of one or more letters; | 
as, I a man, an horſe, goodneſs, truth, &c. 


. A Sentence is ſo many words as expreſs our. mind or 
meaning; 


* e ts gd. W: muſt all die. 877 50. is 
9 C. 


© Ft A p. U. 
of Letters 


. 1 are of two forts, (via.) Vawels and Cen- 
| ſonartts. © 
5. A Vowel makes a perfect ſound of it ſelf: There 
| are five of them; 
as, a, e, i, o, u; to which add y when it founds 9 
e 9h, eee 


6. hthong is two vowels POS in one ſound 
| for Gable, 
=, ai in pain, ea in creature. But ea in creator 
is not a dipthong. 
. Tripthong is three vowels ue d together i in one 
_ found ; 


as e, a, 45 in beauty, i, e, 15 in lieu, adieu, &c. 


8. A — 2 cannot be perfectly ſounded without a 
e, 
as, bis bee, F is ef, t is tee, &. 
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Engi Grammar,” Rhetoric, &c. 3 

A Liquid is a conſonant making ſome fort of found 
without a vowel. 

Such ate theſe four, I, n, n, r. "The other con- 
ſonants are mutes. 


I Mute cannot be unded without a vow 


"7 CHW | 
* the 5 ound of the Leteers, . 
3 21. 07 the Vowels. 


. HE Vowels have a long and a ſhort ſound ; 
=; as, ach", "ae. Aa but in 
Sin it ſounds ſhort, 


4. All the vowels ſound: ſhort with a fingk conſonant 
"I the ene; 


2s, gap, met, bit, ton, tun, &c. 


5. eee . 
2s, gape, mete, bite, tone, 2 &c. This e is call- 
ed e final. 


56. (A) has alſo a broad found like au, 1 FA Id, 
. * and between wand Y and ; | 


as, bald ſounds (bauld), fall ſounds (faul), war 
l aur), water (wauter). _ 


7. The ſound of @ is ſometimes loſt i in pronouncing ; ; 
as, Pharaoh ſounds (Pharoh), parliament — 
| ment), chaplain (Chaplin). . 


8. 0 3 for the moſt part a mort found ; but with 
, and for ea, ei, ie, ce, es, it is long; 
| as, "toe _ _ receipt, 9 believe, peo- 
| + A 


- 


F enki es 


1. (S) i is by ſome called a liquid, and ſometimes indeed _ 
wb be ſoz but (8) ſue cujuſdam poreſtatis litera ef. J, A. 
and Z are called double a e een becauſe they have a 
kind of double found. 5 

Ba I, The 
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1 4. a rene $f: 


1. The 2 is not pronounced at the end &f words 
nor ſometimes elſewhere z- 
as, rape; mate, (not ra-pes ma-fe) alſo here ſounds 
(hart), hearth (harth). 


2. (1) ſounds long before. gh, g, 1d, wy on like y 
before er, and on, like « before 2; 
23, light, Zu, child, rind, ME C. collier (collyer), 
bullion (bullyon), fr Kut 


3. The (7) is obſcurely progounced in evil l, &c 
and loſt im wanifon, Are. \ 8 


4. 00 ſounds long na ll, 44, ts, Ho gh, and r with 


a conſonant it; 
as, toll, (bold, colt, bftler, cheat, ford, ſioord, &c. 


58. The (0) is obſcurely ſounded: or rather loſt before 
n; as, Hatton, nuttan, &. 


6. (V) ſounds long before Wen in che mid- 


dle of a word; 
as, curious, puricy: : We the conſorant founds 
double ; 3 255 Bury. aol bod | 


5. The U omitted in n e the ne, a 
ble, oy &c. 


'$ 2. 0 the Diez, 


8. Thele 6 generally found both Vowels, viz. gi, au, 
ee, oi, oo, o; 


as, Fair, 8 23 wm—_ ford, boys cee. but blood : 
 Foamas (blu Vl ke 


#: Theſe 9 Ul pe fingle, or Joſe, and alter 8 
Joand, viz. Ga, za, eb, en, vi, ab, eo, ue, 1. 
As, "_ (Aron), bond (hed), people (people), &c. 


REMARKS. 


1. Except in foreign words, as Penelope, Pbebe, &c. and 
where there is ho other vowel, as be, coe, me, and the 
like. Its alſo omitted both in ſound and writing by 
apoſtrophe z chen une mov'd for moved, bear" 1 
for heaven. | 


6. Some found the 4 long! in Bury. 


* * % 


LE 


PF... 15 Grammer, Rhetoric, &cc. 3 5 


$ 3. Of the Confonants. 
1. ( 5 b ts Pan before t, and at the end of a 
* word, after ; 
| as, debt ſounds (act), 2 (dout), and lamb 
1 (lam), &c. 
2. (C) bas my ſounds, one hard like {K) before a, 
au, |, r, and one ſoft like (S) before e, i, y; 
as can bound (kan), cord (kord), ec. ceaſe (ſeaſe) 
city (iy), Ke. 
3 The ſound of (C) i is loſt before K and after ſoft S; 
as back, ſcience, &c. | 


4. (D) loſes its ſound es u, badge 
( Bae (bage, ribban). 22 


5. () has two ſounds, one hard before a, 0, u, & r 5 the 
other ſoft, like j before e, i, , : 
as, gate, gone, glean, grove---gem, giant, Egypt, &c. 


6. Phe { 7 log loſt in found before 4 and m in the ſame 
© as, fien (ine), phlegm (pulem), guess (naw), Ke. 


7. ( H) is loſt at thg end of a word after a vowel, and 
always after r; 


as, Fehovah, oh ! &c, rhetorich, rhumie, &c. 
8. (TL) often loſs'its ſound before K, u, V n, and elſe- 


where; 
as, = (Caf), alms (ams), walk (tauk), Lincoln 


(Lincon). 


9. (N is not heard in the ſame ſyllable after n; 
| . hymn ſounds (him), enn (dam), nor after / in 


kiln (kill . 
15 * 


R E MARK S. 


75 {) in foreign words 1 hard, like-# before e and 73 as, 
28 Sceleton, Aceldema, Cis, Caucbhrra, &. 
) is hard before e and i in proper names and foreign 
Herde; ; as, Gerhſemune, Gilloa. Soft in George, Geoffry. 
6. Seraglio — (ſeral io). 
E) at the beginning of words only gives an aſpirate tq 
the following vowels ; as in hat, hand, &c. 
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- An ABSTRACT. of -. 


1. (55 is not ſounded a Jan 1 gau (fam), | 


empty (emty ). J 


; 2. (622, always takes « afeer it, and ſometimes founds 


like ( 


1 , gucen, n &c. Fo Som (oblike), wf | 


querade (maskerade), &c 


3 Og ſounds hard like z 8 two el and at 


the end of plurals, and verbs ſingular; 
as, viſion (vizyon), hands (handz), vues (love). 


i; 4: "(T7 ſounds like (/) before a vowel ; except f be- 


fore the t, or er and eff follow it; "= 
as, nation (naſhun), but 6 eftion (queſtyon), might- 
ier, mightieſt, 8c." 
5. U founds a little harder than F5 ; a8 vain, fo ; fir 


vir. 


6. (VJ ̃loſes its ſound before r, and after 53 as wrap 7 


(rap) ſword, &c. 


7, 60 ſounds like double e at the end, but with a. 


ſmall accent; 
, liberty (libertee), might (mightee) ; or it may 
92 li en, &c C. | \ 


$ 4. of the Doutle West 


J. (Ch) in words purely Engliſh, ſounds like (0%), in 
French Words (/); 
as church ( tſhurtſh), cheap (tiheap), machine (ma- 
ſheene), &c. 
1. (Gh) 


REMARKS. 


* (7:) keeps its proper Sound in proper Names in the Bible ; ; 


as Shaltiel; and in ſome plural Numbers, as Beauty, Beau- 
ties, &c. CT and Si ſound before a Vowel, like 27. 
7. (Y) is ſounded either ee or i in John, according as the 


thyme requires. 


8. (Ch) In moſt work derived Wem the Hebrew, Greek, and 
| Latin, ſounds hard like K; as' chaos (Kaos), Chri 


| (kriſt), Except a few, Cherubim, Rachel, &c. The 


Syllable arch is ſounded by ſome like ark, ef pectally 
if a yourl followed e e (ang. 


Engliſh Grammar, Rhetoric, &. 7 
I, (GH) 1 lengrbens the ſound of the foregoing vowel ; 
| d ſomet 


| imes ſounds F; 
" "us 52 (lite), might (mite), Nees, laugh (lat, | 
2. (PH ſounds like F in the ſame r as Philip 
| _ (lip), but Clap-ham. 


St) ſounds like ol before 2 le, whiſtle 

3- ( 4 Kc) (/s 25 Ale, 

4. ( ſounds rd like dh i in th that; 3 fofter in thigh 
tharp. 


8 8. Of the Capitals or Greas Letters. 
5 $. A grat ltr is not b . in the middle 2 


6. A great letter begins every name of God, and his 
titles, attributes, &c. 
\ as, Gad, Lord, Almighty, Huh, Feſus, Spirity 
Sevieur, Re > 


Eo _ uy keg alſo | proper names, and titles of 
_ perſons, paces, ſhips, &c. 
eter, 


As, Paul, Duke, Earl, A the Sun- 


| bs &c. | 
g. A capital muſt begin every Book, Cha I, 7 
| ill, &c. and after a full ſtop. 3 
9. A capital muſt begin every line in poetry; and- 
every emphatical word. 


10. I and O when ſingle muſt be capitals; as, 7 went 
to Londen, not i went, &c. 
PAR 2 


REMARKS. 


1, (0% is not ſounded where it thus lengthens the ſound. 
It ſounds hard & in Ghoff, and others. 
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$ 1. Of Syllables. 


I. EN y ſyllable muſt have 2 now in Tf 
* bud is not a ſyllable. + 3 
2. As many diſtin ſounds you and in * d 
many ſyllables:  _. 
1 in pro-per-ty there are the, in a-bo-mi- 
 na-ble there are five, 5 


| 65 2. Rules for the Dividing of Hllables. 
3 A conſonant between two vowel goes to the * 


ter, except x 3 
as, relate, is re-late, paper ls paper, &c. but 
ox-en, ex-alt.. 
4. Two conſonants of the ſame kind in the middle 
muſt be parted ; | 
as, better is bet-ter, man-ner, com- . &c. 


5. Two vowels coming together, ſounding diſtin, 
| muſt be parted z 
as, cre-ate, No- ab, ru-in, Chle-e, &c. 
In 3 you may divide them as __ are moſt 
eaſil 2 and diſtinctly ſounded; 
as ash-ed, bas-het, de-ſbiſe, 4 perſe. 


o 


$ 3- 
REMARKS. 
3- The double conſonants ch, ph, th, iS, bl, br, ft, and others 


proper to begin a word, moſt generally go to the latter 


ſyllable. 
When an ending ſyllable is put to a word, the conſonant 


keeps to its word ; as, read . ſeem. i ing, not rea- def 7 
ake 


Bagh 5 o ume, bene, 2 9 


oo 2 3. Rites for Spells. 5 
1. In general ſpell words after the hardeſt and fulleſt 


ſound. 


2. (C) muſt never be put between two Conſonants, ex- 
cept before 5; as, hid, not e but * 
bench, &c. 


3. (C) is put before 4 after a ſhort vowel ; as, lack, 

: pic ky &c. | b 

4. (Ch) after a ſhort vowel at the end of a 4 takes 
7 before it; as, Dutch, cratch, Kc. except a few ; ; ſuch 
as, much, which. 


5. (D) comes before ſoft 7 after a ſhort vowel; 
badge, wedge, &c. 


6. (G) hard after a long yowel takes ue after i it, at this 
end of the words; as, plague, prorogue, fatigue, &c. 


7 For 1 write Il at the end of a word of one ſyllable, 
after a ſingle vowel ; as, ſhall, fill, * &c. but if 
more ſyllables, ſingle /; as, ful-fil, 


8. Obſerve the ſound of /, before * an, ate, on and 
the like, written with ti, ci, /i; as, nation, ingrati- 
ate, antient, ocean, expatiate, ſpecial, &c. 


Double s generally ends after a ſhort vowel, a fer 

excepted J as, leſs, confeſs, toſs 3 but this, is, hit, &c. 

10. The ſound of z between two vowels write with 5 ; 
as, (vizyon) viſion, &c. 


11. The found of us in words of more than one ſyllable 
write ous; as, righteous, gracious, famous, &c. 


12. Obſerve when the ſound x is written with cc, &, 
As; as, accept, atceſs, reflection, acts, &c. but re- 
Jecti wy or reflexion. WE” 

e =: Sal 

REMARKS. 


Take particular notice where letters are omitted in the pro- 
nunciation; read much, practiſe ſpelling on the moſt un- 
common Words of your Leſſons, 2 write frequently. 


- 


10 An ABSTRACT of 


„ the end of a word write y after the Ina a; 
wafter o; and y for i; wfor«; as, day, lay ; dy, Py 3 
_ tow, grow 3 bout is bow, plou 1 is e | 
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CHAP." 


of Quantity and Aen. 


eil is the length of the ſound of any pls 
ble long, or ſhort. 


3. Dipthongs are long, except when one e vowel 0 is 
ſounded. 


4. A vowel after a ſingle conſonant 8 the fore- 
going vowel ; as, cirious, baking, parity, &c. except 
the conſonant ſounds double. 


5. Words ſpelt the ſame, but meaning differently, if 
names, have the firſt ſyllable long; as an * friend, 
a convert, good cõnduct, &c. 


_ 
* P ** 
* __y 


| 6. But if they ſignify actions, the laſt fyllable is long; 
as, to ab/ent himſelf, to convert one, to conduct the 
affair. | 


When an ending is put to a word of one . ſyllable, 
the word is long ; as, n in- ful, * 
* carſ-ing, &c. 


8. When a prepoſition is put to a word, the word is 
long ; as, allire, defer, prefer, corrupt, ſur prise, 
10 


. * * a , _— — re 
1 _ — * 0 Pr Hoare, 5 *. * 
r ²˙wꝛ* d A a OE : is; Cr D 
5 n _ - - Ac S . — : . k 


rene * ae 
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E. ran £ * ** 7 — 
wo 4 5. 
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1. When 
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REMARKS. 

1 N. B. That the quantity of the ſyllable does not here re- 
| ſpect the length of the vowel, but the accent; as in /inful, the 
4 (i) is ſhort, but (/in) long. 

i | Note alſo, The rules for quantity and accent being ſo nu- 
510 merous, and liable to ſo many exceptions, I have mentioned 
1 but a few, juſt to give the learner a general idea of the na- 
2 Wi ture of the thing ; for nothing but a cloſe application to 

— 3 | the beſt writers and f. peakers, will make him nh in 
this point. 
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Engliſb Grammar, Rhetoric, &c, 11 

1. When en or ie obſcurely end a word of two ſylla- 
bles, the firſt ſyllable is long; as, W, garden, 
heaven, &c. | 

2. When an ending is put to a word of two ſyllables, 
the long ſyllable keeps fo ; 3 -AS, profit, prifitable, ad- 
Join, adjaiing, &c. 

3. In words where fi, ci, /, ſound /b, the ſyllable 
before the ſound /þ, is long; as, nation, abomination, 
depreciate, &c. 

4. Accent, is the laying a force or - fireſs of ſound on 

any ſyllable ; as, on hor in abbr, and pen in penny, 

&c. 

5. The accent is commonly laid on the ſyllable, with 
a long vowel. 

6. In words of two ſyllables, whoſe vowels are both 
ſhort or both long, accent the firſt ; as, happy, 
0 tua te 4 & C, : 


. CHIICEIGT 
e A R . 


Po ee CHAP. I 


TY 1. Of Words, their ſorts and kinds. 


Mrd. are Primitive, Derivative, or Campen. 


7. A Primitive word, is not derived of, or does not 
come from, another word; as, gold, fb, baſe, 

hedge, &c. 
8. A Derivative word, comes from another, of which 


and an ending ſyllable its made; as, n from 
gold, baſe-ly from baſe, &c. 


9. A Compound word is made up of one or more 
words; or a primitive with a ſyllable before it; as, 
* cart- rope, in- maſt, depart &c. 

C 2 Mord 
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12 An ApSTRACT of 


(round). If 1 ſay a waſt round, or compaſs, its a noun ; if 


Wards are alſo called, 
I : Poſſe 70 if they imply poſſeſſion ; fuch a, . 
our, a mans, &c. 5 


2. Demonſtrative, if they point out fan particular; 
"uh this, here, &c. 


. Relative, if they refer back to words foregoing, 
"called antecedent ; as, which, whom. 


4. Tnterrogative, if they aſk queſtions; ſuch are, what 4 


where P 12 ty 


Works, as the parts of 45 ſpeech, are of 2 rt, 


. Noun or Subſtantive, * Verb, Adverb, Con- 
junction, Prepoſition, Inter jectian. 


6. A Subſtantive is the name of a thing it ſelf; can't 
take the word thing after it; as, a. man, an horſe, 
virtue, &c, we can't ſay, a man thing, &c. 


7. An Adje#ive ſhews ſome mark or quality of a thin 
takes the'y word thing after it ; as good, bad, tall: 
may ſay a good thing, a tall thing, &c. * | 

1. A. 


REMARKS. 


I ufe the words Noun and Subflantive indifferently one 
for the other, to 2 the name o a thing. The parts oſ 
ſpeech are commonly reckoned erg ht, wiz Noun, Pronoun, Verb, 
Participle, dork, Connie, Prepofition, Interje@tion. 
But the f ubſtantive and adjective ſeem to me to be as. diſtin& 
parts of ſpeech as the W and adverb; and the pronoun is 
either ſubſtantiye or adjeftive ; the participle a 8 ſort of 
adjective; and therefore I have ſaid the 
ſeven. I had divided them into four, wiz. ay hee, 
Verb, Particle; but as the word particle ſignifies a little * 
J thought it did not well agree with ſome adverbs, fuc 

1 and therefore have preferred the above ſeven- 
d diviſion. Note alſo, That the fame word may be ſome- 
times one, ſometimes another of ſpeech ; as the word 
a round table, its an adjective; if round or around the houſe, 
Its a prepoſition. So love, if it denotes a paſſion ſo call, 
its a noun ; if it denotes the aer of loving, its a verb. 


* 


Engliſh Grammar,” Rhetoric, &c. 13 

x. A Verb affirms, aſks, bids of doing, ſufferi 

being 3 ; takes / or it before it z as, 1 hve, yr a pe 
is: where Jouve, run, is, are vorks. | 

2. An Adverb ſhews the time, manner, * number, 
quantity, &c. of the verb; as, well, ſadly, here, 
there, once, twice, more, enough, &c. | 
3. A Conjynttion joins or connects words and ſentences 
together; ſuch are, but, if, nor, unleſs, either, al- 
though, &C. 857 
4. A Prepoſition ſhews the roleeicn of word to ward ; E 


no ſenſe without its word after it; as, to, of, by, from, 
with, &c. muſt be to ſomething, Kc. 7 


5. 4n Interjeftian ſtands among others to denote ſome 
paſſion of the mind; as, O. La / Maſt Hey day! 
Ha / He! &c. 


4 2, Of the Noun, or Subſtantive. 
6. The common noun, names things in general; as @ 


man, a city. 
7. The proper names ſome particular of the common; 
as Peter, London. ; 


8. The perſonal, or pronoun, is uſed inſtead of the proper, 
to denote perſons ;-as, J, for my name; thou or you, 
for your name; he and ſhe, for his or her name, 


9. There are three perſons, or general heads of diſ- 
- courſe, in the perſonal noun, 


10. In the fir/t perſon, we ſpeak of our abs As 1 if 
one; we and us, if more. 


11. In the ſecond, — 10 another preſent ; as thou, or you, 
if one; ye or you, if more, 


12. In the third, —of another abſent; as, he, os it, if 
one; they them, if more. 


The Nouns have, 


13. Numbers (two) ſhewing one from more. 
14. The /ingular ſpeaks but of one 5 only 3 as, a nan, 4 


Tree. | 
5 1. The 


8 Sr age: 

x, The plural ſpeaks of more than one; as, men, 
eas. 

2. Genders (two) ſhowing Þ difference of . ſex « or 


ind. 


3. The maſculine or male i. the bez as, @ man, a 


4. The er or female is the ſhe; as, a Lay, 
@ girl. 

5. Its neuter, or it when neither he nor ſhe ;, as a tree, 
it grows; _ - | 


| 


14 


3. Of the Adjeive, 5 | 
6. A Noun . ſhews ſome mark or quality of a 
thing ; as, good, bad. 
7. A Pronoun Adjective ſhews ſome perſonal relation; ; 
as, my, our, &c. 


8. A Participle Adjective ſhews a property of the noun, N 
tho' it comes from, and ſignifies much like, a verb; 
as, ſeeing, ſeen; of which, 


9. Thoſe ending in ing have an active ſignification; z 
as, @ loving Friend. 


o. Thoſe ending in d, e, u, t, hav a paſhve ſenſe; 
* a ruined man, a mats lie. 


verb in the preſent tenſe, as ſcribit; yet if you ſuppo e the 
Englifh phraſe to be elliptical, and ſupply it thus, he zs at the 


PR 
— 


i I. F rom 
1 REMARKS, 
Wo 8. All words in (ing) are not participles adjective; as a 
„ | 1 , a ſine writing, killed by drinking, are 
Ft 1199 tives, the latter of which (to wit, drinking) i is what is 
| | N called a gerund. So when we ſay he is writing, its a gerund or 
iy fabltantive. For tho* the Latins would expreſs that by the 


N Ae 4-117 Roh eee A 
OS 


I buſineſs of writing, it plainly appears to be a gerund. Per- 

1 haps it may be queſtioned whether the participle paſſive uſed 

' 1348 with the verb am be an adjective; as I was /oved, becauſe it 7 
dF would be odd to ſay I cas loved, thing. To which it may be i 
f 'F anſwered, that other adjectives are liable to the ſame excepti- 


on; as, 1 an vile; I wwas ſad. 
9. The participle in ing has not always an active ſenſe; 
as, if I ſay a writing deſe, thæ deſk is not active. 


* 
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Engliſh Grammar, "Rhetoric, &c. 15 
1. From the verb am come the participles being and 
been; as, J being cold, made a fire; I have been a 
%%% Soi » 3 


984. Of. the Compariſon of Aieniven. 
2. Adjectives whoſe ſignification may be more or leſs, 
form compariſon; thus a thing may be /of?, ſofter, 
ſoſteſt; hence the adjective is called, e 
3. Pofitive, if ſimple and uncompar'd ; as Anne is fair. 
4. Comparative, if compared one degree by adding r or 


er; as Cloe is fairer. 


5 Superlative if compared one ſtep more, by 3 | 


tor /t; as Phillis is faireſt. e 
6. Sometimes the compariſon is made by more, moſt or 
very, or exceeding ; as, fair, more fair, i. e. fazrer ; 
' moſt, very, or exceeding fair, i. e. faire, © 


„een $4 5,0 ne Hers, 


7. The verb Active denotes a thing acting ; making 
ſenſe before it; as, James loves, the horſe ticks, &c. 
I can ſay I love it. | | 


8. The Paſſive denotes a thing acted upon; its made 
of am and the perfect participle; as James is loved; 


the horſe was kicked, 


9. The Neuter ſhews the being, manner, flate; &c. of 
a thing; and is no ſenſe before it; ſuch as, I am, it 


ſnotus, I fit, &c. I can't ſay, I fit it. 


The Verbs have, 138 
10. Numbers (to, as before in the noun ſingular and 


plural. 
| 4g 1. Perſons 


"REMARKS. 


2. Some form the compariſon irregularly ; as, good, bet- 
ter, beſt, bad, worſer, worſt, and ſeveral others. 

7. Theſe actiwes in Latin have the accuſative caſe after 
them, and are called Tranfitives, becauſe the action ſeems to 
pals upon the object; as I /frike a dog, the act of ſtriking 
paſſes on the dog. Intranſitives are neuters. . 
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16 An Wiſs e 97 
1. bn — l m__ Theve, 
* 3 &c. 
. Moods (four) PEE thi manner and ſtats of the 
. 3 as poſſible, conditional, xc. \ | | 


8. The Indicatib- plainly ſhews, tells, or aſks; a 7 
eat, doft thou cat ? ' 

4. Fhe Subjun#ive depends on another yerb, and ths 
notes condition, poroer, &c. as Cri Mend wa oe 


le ſave ts 3 where /ave is fubjun 
we” bids, prays, pr; as, 4 Jon 


6. The hes i no confi by munber or peri 
bats hawk 


7. Tenſes or times of teing, being, &e. five 
E The Preſent is the time now 5 - 205 Tl or do 


write. 


9. The Imperfect is the time 700, but not 4 as, 


7 did write or wrote. 


10. The Perfect is the rim aft, Babe, as, I have 


written. 


11. The Plaperfact is the time pa widh rho cone. 
ther or at | written. . 


12. The Future is the time to cmi; 25, 7 hilt or will 


write. 
x. In. 


R E M AR EKS. 
7. Pertaps the tenſes may be better divided thus, into twice 


not done. 
Perfect, I have written, now, and done. 


Imperfect, I write, do write, or am writing, now, but 
Proſent a by 
ae J did write, wrote, or was writing, as 

Paſt 


but not done. 
Perfect, I had written, paſt, and done, when you came. 


| Imperfe, I ſhall or will write, or e writing, here- 
Future. | ; but not done | 
$ ) Peres, I or will bang wrinen * hereafter, 

| and done. 


l \ 


: 


Engliſ Grammar, Rhetoric; &c. 17 
1. In Engliſh we expreſs the Mood and Tenſe by theſe 
helping verbs or ſigns, viz, do, have, will, ſhall, may, 
can, muſt, ought,” am, or he, with to and about to. | 
VF | ._ _, .Indicative. 
2. Do is emphatically the ſign of the W 
3. Did, from do, emphatically the ſign of the Imperfed?, 


4. Have, the ſign of the _. Per fe a 
5. Had, from have, the ſign of tze Pluperfect, 
6. Will and hall, the ſigns of the Futur 4 

hu * | Subjunctive. 


. May, denotes liberty, 
. Can, denotes power, Signs of the Preſent, 
9. MAuſt, denotes neceſſity, : 

10. Migbt, from may, 
11. Cou d, from can, 17 call 

18. ub d, from will, Signs of the Imperfett, 
13. Shou'd, from ſball, Y F 1 1 

. Might, cou d, ou d, ſbou d 8 2 | 

een 0 J Paras, 
15. Might, cou d, wou d, ſbou d, have had ; 

3 ; of the. 5 Pluperſecs, 


16. Will, and ſhall, have ſigns of the Future. 


17. Do, or let, with command or conſent; or the 
verb without the perſon, is the Imperative. 


18. To, before a verb, is the Preſent; to have, the 
Perfect; about to, the Future, Ignfinitive. 
19. Am, or be, with a perfect participle, is the ſign of 
the Paſſive voice. ; < 

| RE M ARKS. 

1. Ougbt, denotes duty, and takes zo after it, by which it 
introduces the Infinitive Mood; as, I ought to learn. Note 
alſo, that do, denoting action; have, poſſeſſion ; and am or 
be, denoting being; are ſometimes uſed as perfect verbs, with 
other ſigns before them; as, I can do, He may have it, We 
fall be there, But am or be, never take do nor did before 
them; we don't ſay, I do am, &c. 

6. When we only ſimply foretel, we uſe Gall in the firſt 
perſon, and avz/l in the reſt; as, I Gall write, you will, he 
vill, they will write. But when we promiſe, threaten, or 
2 Pe. we uſe auill in the firſt perſon, and Hall in the reſt; 
as, J and we will write, you, he, ye, they ſhall write, 
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meg "CHAP. U. 


85 4 of the Declining, or Variation of Words. 


"HE Common Mun is declined 'only i in Number,” 


© The /ingular is made plural by adding 5 3 as, 
hand, in the plural is Hands; book, books ; pen, pens, &c. 


3. If the /ingu J. ends in ch, þþ, 2 s, or x, the plur. 


is made by 2 es; as, church, is plur. e. 5 
bo, buſhes; for, foxes. 


. The fingul. in F or fe is made plur. by Suing) ging thoſe 
* to ves ; as, calf, Plural calves ; 3. hal, 5 plural 
balves; wife plural wives. 


5. Some are irregular; as, man makes men; ox, eren; 3 


foot, feet, &c. 


6. Some are uſed in n both cumbers alike ; ; . Arch, 


plural ſheep. 


. Proper names of cities, rivers, virtues, vn, ; metal; 
&c. have no plural. SIE, 


8. Some have no fingular ; ; ſuch a8, un bowels, 
thanks, tongues, &c, 


9. The perſonal noun, or pronoun ſubAantive "OY 


10. 'The perſons 2 . * 


ſing. I; thou,or you ; he, ſhe >. 
II. Before the verb plu „„ Wh 2 4; 


12. After the verb /i me; thee, or you; him, her, i . 
and prepoſit. VE plu. us 3 ye, Or you; them. | 


I 3. Before the verb robo, > The ſame in all 
70 82 02555, Sie She pen ih - 
14. After a verb and prepoſit. whom, ) both numbers. 


: 8.2. 


REMARKS. 


an hoof, raof, grief, relief, and thoſe in f, which 
5 5, As, roofs, e but Half. pat 
4s 6. $0 Mines deer » A. 


Au: | * 


008 Granmar, Rbttorie, &c. 19 


F. 2. of the 22 the Sex. = 
r. The gender, or ſex, is diſtinguiſhed by a different 


» 


bra m. man, f. woman; m. boy, f. n flov- 
en, f. Aut. 5 


7. Sometimes by prefixing ſome word, as; a quality.” of 
ee! as, m. man- ſervant, f. maid-ſervant 3 m. 


he-goat. f. ſhe-goat. . 
Ai Sometimes by adding eſs to the mate, we — the 
female; as, m. Heir, f. 1 3 "2 lion, f. Oy" 3 
m. ccunt, f. coumteſt. ' 


. Two, by changing tar. into trix 3,26, m. n 
tor, f. a m. executor, * execurrix. 


$ 3. The” Adjetive' is undeclined. 


5. Except this, plural. Fheſe ; and that, plural theſe. 

6. And alſo, except the 4 adjective; $ thus: 25 

7 Perſons. Au 22 : e 

8. ene, +, nb * org bis, her, i its 
noun, plur. L our; your; + their. 

9. Without + Jing. 98 thine, or Yours, his, hers, its. 
the none plur. L. ours, ours.” their. 


10. Mine and- e 50 uſed with the noun if it 
begin with a vowel; ay mine arms) thine 95 when 


we ſpeak emphatically. 7. 1 
II. Who, the pronoun relative or ibbrrogatindþ makes 
_ whoſe, an adjective. 

12, N, is uſed with che noun, ane e it; 5 25 10 
wine . 0 A Sens 

Enough, fo qufntigyz. is fonietimes written enaw, 

"= n 
14. The word (a) is piled! Vefore-» conſonant but (an) 
before 4 vowel; 3 255 4 e an att. 


5 1 4 Of 
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1. The . 4 E before theſe words, ſtand for mafelin 
and feminine. 8, Note; his, 18 . her, hers, f. its, n, ' 8 10 
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r r _ oh 


plac 2 wak'ty Supt, '&C, | 
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$ 4- Of. the Verb declined through the, Theme. 


4 regular verbs, from the Imperfet Tenſe (with- 
out the f:2n) and the Perfect Participle Allke, both 
from the Preſent, by adding 4 or 4d. 


Pref. Tenſe, Active Part. Imper, Ten. Perf Partie, 


| 1 Weis La 1 5 GS; 30 15 ; 0 
Love, Lo- ig. FP. * 
gave, " Sav-ing. 115 Sued, Saved. 
Starve, = "OY . 2 8 N 
Form, Form- i *. Formed, ' © Formed, Kc. 


2. Some are irregular in forming the Inipefott Tenſe 
and Perfect bene though both alike. ' 


Tach, Taching. Taught, Taught. 
Read, '* Reading. "Read, Read. _ 
Seel, | Beehing. Belge, We 
7,194 Catching. Cuaugbt, Caugbt. 
Hear, Hearing. Heard, Heard, &c. 


3. Some are Fe more irregular, forming «the: Inperlect 


Tenſe and rfect n D, cn 


1 ja \ Ser Saenger Cato, N Seen. TL 
De, Dorang. Da, A Done. 471 


Get Ceti- i . Got, or at, Gotten., 
5 en e Tele, — 
Fi, ng. Lay, S 
* Shrink-ing. Shrank,' * | Shrunk. 
Hide, Hlid- ing. Hidj, Hidden, &c. 
| 8 5. The 


REMARKS. 


1. The theme ſh-ws all the difficulty of the Englifh- verb, 
and its moſt material variation. 
2. The verb read, we pronounce in the imperfect and parti 


eiple red. Note, the perfect participle always takes have bo: 


fore it, when uſed as a verb. The active 
by adding ing to the 
the e at the end of the preſent tenſe ; as, love, loving. 
. Note, that the ed, or d, in the paſt times, is 
to 5 after c, ch, G, * p. þ. and hard, s, and 75, and /, 
, A, r, if a ſhort vowel go before; as, plac 4, aaa, are 
el, ln, 


iple is made 


preſent. tenſe; but generally — ont 


ee, , eee, 


" he org r it- 


$hme 
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Engliſh Grammar, Rhetoric, &c. 


S 1, Some Ozfervables. 


= O make ſentences, the words muſt be put rightly 
together; as, I learn to write now ; not write ts 
now PR J. or the like. 

2. A ſentence is /imple or compound. 

3. A ſimple ſentence, has one verb finite in it; as, 7 
live, Life is ſhort. 


4. A compound ſentence, is two or more ſimple ones 


joined by a couplet ; as, I live, but muſt die; 4 ife 1s 


ſhort, and Art is long. 


5. The noun of which the verb 1 is called the 
Subject; as, I am; Fohn is dead; the horſe runs. Here 
J, John, Horſe, are ſubjects. 

6. The noun on which the action of the verb 22 
call the Object; as, He killed John; the Horſe kicked 

Tom, Here Jobn, and Tom, are Objects. 


Subject or, Object; 3 as, rightly is wiſely ; the boys Play- 
Ing truant made the _—_ run. 


REMARKS. 


3. A verb Finite, is any verb, not of the Infinitive Mood. 
| 5. Here being 1s affirmed of me, and death of John. This 
| Sabjef is the ſame thing as the Nominative Caſe in Latin. 
The Object is the Latin Accuſative. 7. An Infinitive Verb 
has to before it. | 


3 


| $004 000902299285 
: | 
PART. IV. 
| Of Sentences. 

CHAP. I 


An adverb, infinitive mood, or clauſe, may ® the 


1. The 
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r. The Subject anſwers who, or what, before the verb; 
the Object whom, or what, after it; as, ladies drink 
tea; who drink:? ladies, the Subject; what? tea, the 

2. All nouns are of the third perſon except I and thor, 
and their plurals. 3 

'$ 2. Of © the Concords. 

3. The ſubje and its verb, muſt be of the ſame Num- 
Ber and Perſon; as, the peus are good; thou writeſt ; 
cocks crow. | - | 
4. After divers perſons, the verb agrees with the worthi- 


eſt in the plural ; as, Tom and You walk; (not walks) 
Leu and J, we ſwim, (not ye ſwim.) | 


5. The firſt perſon is worthieſt, the ſecond next. Two 
ſingulars make a Plural, 4 


6. A collective, or noun of number, may have a verb 
fingular or plural; as, the mob is, or are unruly ; a part 
is, Or are gone. | 


7. The Pronoun muſt be of the ſame number and per- 
ſon it ſtands for; as, the boys are come, let them read; 
(not him, or ye.) 2 


8. If the pronoun is the ſubject, ſay, I, thou, or you, be, 


ſhe, it, — we, ye, or you, they. 


9. If the Object, or after a prepoſition, me, thee, or you, 
him, her, it, — us, ye, or you, them; as, TI love thee, 
or you ; (not me love thou) he ſees her; (not him ſees 


ſhe). | 
: | REMARKS. | 

1. Thus, whatever anſwers to who, or what, before the verh, 
is its Subject; to whom, or what, after it with the ſubject, 
is the Object. 

3. The firſt Concord. Here are, is the third plural, be 
cauſe Pens is ſo. And Crow the third plural, becauſe Cocks 
is ſo. Therefore, if I had ſaid the Pers is good, it had been 
falſe Grammar, Note, Becauſe the verbs Neuter have their 
actions (if any) terminating in themſelves, the word or clauſe 
after them, may be called the Predicate word or clauſe ; as, 
James is dead. Here dead, is not the Object, but the predi- 
cate word after the verb 7s, which joins the Subject and Pre- 
dicate, and therefore called Copulative, IE | 


: 9 
” 
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CHAP. H. 


8 1 | The Cigna rig un of th n. 
and Verb. 


1. T HE Subj ccf, and its dependents put before the 
verb; the Otjedt, and dependents after; as, Chri/? 
the Son of Ged, will judge, us all according to our works. 


2. In a queſtion, the Sybjef comes after the verb; 5, 
are you there? is Tom here? 


3. In a queſtion, if the verb has its ons, the Subject 
is between them and the verb; as, does yon flay © 
ſhall we go? was he there? . 


4. Ina queſtion, if the verb has two ſigns; the Subjet? 
is between them; as, cen d Cælia have forgot ? muſt 
he have the money : 


5. The Subject comes after the ſigns, had, were, did, 
might, cou d, &c. implying /; as, had he known ; i. e. 
if he had : were you to hear; 5 1. e, if you were. 


6. The Subject comes between the ſign and its verb after, 
nor, neither, never, &c. as, nor cou'd ſhe bear it ; never 
ſhall we ſee him, &c. 


7. When there, or it, comes before the verb, the oy] 
Jeet comes after it; as, there came a boy; i.e. a boy 
came; it is baſe to lie; 3 i. e. to lie 7s baſe. 


8. The Ohe often emphatically comes before the verb 
and its Subject; as, thoſe actions I abhor; 3; e. I abhor 
thoſe actions. 


E : $ 2. The 
REMARKS. 


1. Fa Chriſt, is the ſubject; ut, the objedt 3 ; will jus, 
the verb; the reſt depending words. 

3. The ſubje& alſo comes between do, and the verb, in a 
command, or conceſſion ; as, zo you ffay. 

wh We ſay emphatically, ſays 1, ſays he ; then came Phil- 


* 


26 A AnsTRACT of 


$ 2. The Conftruftion of the Aljeftive. 


1. Poſſeſſiye adjectives, and all others generally ſtand 
before the noun; as, 4 man 5 hand, your bouje, great 
men, fair women. 

2. Two adjectives joined emphatically, come after the 
noun; as a man both wiſe and valiant; a Woman fair 
and virtuous. 

3. The verb am, comes between the adjeQtive and its 
noun; as, 1 880 are thy wb; or thy ways are righ- 
4. The, a, this, ties all, more, 1 &c. come before 
the noun and other ad jedtives ; ab, thi man; all theſe 
wiſe men ; each baſe deed. - 

5. If the adjective be comparative with, /uch, ſo, &e. 
(a) comes between it and the noun ; as, fo great a gift 
is too ſmall a reward. 
6. 4, and an, come only before a ſingular z (the) before 
both * and _ 


$2. 25 cafe. of the Adverb, — 
- Prepoſition, &c. 


oe T HE adverb, if it ſhews the quality of the verb, 
comes after it; as, he falt d learnedly; we live 
happily. | 
8. The adverb after (now) in a queſtion comes before 
the verb; the like doe ſome adverbs of time; as, how 
happily he lives, when he comes. 


9. When the adverb belongs to, or compares the adjec- 
tive, it's put before it; as, very rich; /o * done 3 3 


miſeraliy 
| 1 ; Net 
REMARKS. | 


2. We alſo ſay, a fair and wirtnous woos, but the other 
above is moſt emphati 
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1. Net, never, ſurely, and the like, 22 y come be- 
tween the ſign and the verb; as, he is not come ; you 
will never do it; we can ſcarcely fee. | 


2. The conjunction comes between the words and ſenten- 
ces it joins ; as, Pl fee whether he's come; you and 7 
can't flay, 

3. Some conjunctions begin clauſes fuch as, why + ? if 


obere, for, becauſe, &c. as, why did * ? . he 
knows 3 if you have, & c. 


4. The prepoſition comes between the words „ re- 


2 it hews; as, the memorial of the death of Cor: 1 


for our ſins, &c. TI 
5. (Of) _—_ that one thing is ; another's ; as its cauſe, 


ofett, pe » part, ; as, temple of Solomon 3 3 maker of 


the wor 38 of the pen. 


6. (Of) denotes collection, partition, the means by, mat- 
ter about, out of, &c. as, a handful of flowers; nine 
of the ten cups of f tuer, NC. 


7. (Of) is uſed after words of knowledge, ſkill, for, 
guilt, memory, and contrary ; as, w/e of heart ; dread 
1 dying; forgetful of me, &c. 


8. (Fer) is uſed after words of getting, doing, &c. to 
the uſe of another; as, bought for me; for ny 
my ſupper ; bad for the head. 


9. (For) denotes, on a party, fitneſs, inſtead of, during, 
* Sc. as, he is for the whigs; too * for me; a pen 
for paper; lives for ever. 


10. ( To) denotes the perſon or thing, endowed, addreſſed, 
compared, &c. as, given to me; ſold to bins; 3 fold to 
him ; ſpoke to me; like to this. 


11. (To) is uſed after words of applying, tendency, mo- 
tion, calling, &c. as, ſent to him; apt to teach; went 
to town 3 call d to ſchool. 

ES CHAP. 


REMARKS. 


4. See, more of the prepoſitions where they are explaingd. 
As for the adverb, its place is not to be — ſo well by 
rule as obſervation. 
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CHAP. Ill | 
Yf Compound Sentences. 

£4 Compound Sentence, is made by the 1 of coup 

A ling words ; ſuch as, nor, and, but, if, ho, @s, 

Such, as good as, who, which, & c. | 

2. If a relative word be the couple, uſe who for perſons, 
which for things ; as, the man who y_n it; vor cup 
which you /off. 

3- The word (that) may be uſed inſtead of whe: or which, 
as a relative; as, the pen, that, or which you made; 
the man, that, or who came. | 

If more words than one are the couple, they may be 


parted ; as, dogs bark, and foxes alſo; a book as good 
a8 yourss or, as-good a "Look as yours, 


iN 
6 07 Figurative Conſtruction. 


5: Ranſpoſit tion places words out of their natural or- 
der; ; thus, now came fill evening en; i. e. now”. 


till evening came on. i 
6. The Prepoſition i is often put out of its place; ; as what 

be ran for ; 1. e. for what, and whom did you give it to, 
i, e. fo whom did, Sc. i | 


1. El- 


REMARKS. 


5. Tranſpofition, is uſed only to make the ſentence run ea- 

* it is more frequent in verſe than proſe; in both, care 

2 F taken, that while we pleaſe the ear, we don't darken 
e ſenſe, 
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I. Ellipſis, or ſuppreſſion, is the leaving out a word, or 
words, in a ſentence; as, here's two e one (pen) for 


zeu, and one (pen) for him. 


2, Thus, a word is left out if it comes to be repeated i in 


the ſame clauſe. 


3. A word is omitted if it's Ss underflogd as, the 
next door to my father”s (door) is the (ſign of the) rofe. 


4. If a word be emphatical, it muſt be repeated; thus, 
if you run, Il run; a good man leads a good life. 


At the beginning of a paragraph, a whole clauſe is 
left out; thus, after I had ſaid, the reaſons why I Be- 
lieve him to be the man, are three : 3 I ſhould begin, f, 
2 why I believe him to be the man is) becauſe 7, 

EC 


6. In a relative ſentence, the antecedent is not repeated 


as, This is the cup, which (cup) you loſt ; the pen, which 
|, Thivi the cp oft; the yen, 


7. The relative words themſelves, are as left 


out; as, the man (which) 1 en 3 the pen (which) 
vn . 

8. The prepoſition and conjuncuon, are ſometimes omit- 
ted; as, fell it (to) him in proſe and (in) verſe ; ; 4 1 
(that) I know him. 


A . 
REMARKS. wg 2p 
1. Here the words to be omitted, are included i in 2 


theſis, and in a different character. To illuſtrate both theſe 
figures, obſerve the following lines, from the 9th book of Mil 
tons paradiſe loft, a part of Adam's ſpeech to Eve. 

Bold deed, thou haſt preſum'd, advent rous Ewe ! 

And peril great provok'd, who thus haſt dar'd, 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That ſacred fruit, ſacred to abſtinence z; 

Much more to taſte it; under bann to tonch, Ec. 


In the natural order with the Ellipſes, thus; 


O) adventerous Eve! thou haſt preſumed (upon a bold 
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1. FN a conditional Sentence, eth, or, 3, in the third 
=» perſon ſingular of the verb, is oft omitted; as, if 
he come, for if he comes, or cometh, &c, vue 

2. We uſe (this) to denote a perſon or thing, next or 
preſent ; as, this man, here, £3, | 

3. We uſe (that) to denote a perſon or thing, diſtant or 

abſent, as, that boy, there. C 

4. All, more, moſt, in the ſingular, denote quantity; 
in the plural, number; as, all the wine, more beer, moſt 
duſt; all men, more boys, maſt books. 

6. Zach, and every, are uſed in the ſingular only; as, 
each, and every boy, not boys. | 

7. Sundry, and both, are uſed only with plurals ; as, ſun- 
ary men ; both books, OY 

8. We uſe (many) with (a) in the ſingular, in a peculiar 
way, to denote ſeveral ; as, many a man, many à book 3 

i. e. many men, &:. diſtinctly, one by one. 


i 


9. We uſe never a man, for no men, diſtinctly, one by 


One, 
3. The 
REMARKS. 

deed, who haſt dared (zo a2) thus, and (thou haſt) provoked 
great peril (againf? us, if”) it had been only in coveting to 
eye that ſacred fruit; (which fruit was) ſacred to abſtinence, 
much more (in coveting) to taſte it, to touch (which was} 
under bann. — This paſſage and others in Milton, are very 
much obſcur'd by theſe two figures. oo 


Engliſh Grammar, Rhetoric, &c. 31 
1. The relative, and its dependents, come between the 
ſubje and verb; as, Paul, who was once a perſecutor, 
was a great apoſtle. 
2. The adjective relative may, but the ſubſtantive, 
may not repeat, its antecedent; as, the boy, which (boy) 
wrote it; the boy who, but not (who boy.) | 
J Obſerve, that him, it, them, and the like, are 1 
tives, in ſome reſpects; as, I have ſix pens, will you 
buy (them?) i. e. the pens. 


4. Take heed of uſing two relatives for one; as, I 
found the book which you loft ; not, I found the book 
which you loſt it. ; 


5. A vocative word, or clauſe denoting A thing called, 
or addreſſed to, is dependent; * how will they, whetch- 
es bear to ſtand Se. 


Sos Sentences for the Exerciſe of Parſing. 


The n noun and adject. A good boy; a pretty book; a ſwift 
horſe; a ſoft ſtone; a naſty, drun- 
ken ſot ; a fooliſh, idle, lazy boy. 


The ſubjeft and verb. The good boys learn; a naughty 
ir] plays: we hear; I did write; 
be ſhall play: we may 9 ye 
might ſee. | 
With the object. A good boy reads his —_y they 
| f may ſee the church. 


With the adverbs, The child reads prettil ly; 4 ball'd 
| horſe runs well; when Tom. comes, 
then T'll go; a fool ſeldom thinks 

- aright. 


Math the prepoſition, We are in the ſchool ; you are with- 
odut the ſchool: a boy will never be 
a ſcholar without diligence. 


With the conjunction. I am come, and he is gone; I will 
ſpeak, if you'll hear, 


With 
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wag 


* th dub James! how you ſpend a pou time 

| in idleneſs—the. poets t us, that 
_ Phaeton fell from heaven into the 
river Po in 1taly, and, alas was 
drown'd there, © * 


Nee here the 8 is to be aſked, what part of 
speech ſuch a word is, and of what number, W 
mood, tenſe, c. and how he knows. 


c H A P. VI. 
Some if the oy explained. 


ge 


NEARS No 
Compaſs round, 


Of, or concerning, 


After, 
Later time, 
According to, 


Against, 
Oppoſition, 
Near, or cloſe to, 
Over- againſt, 
He lives 
At, 


Near to, 

In a place, 

Buſy about, 

Among, or among, 
In the midſt 'of, 
As, ameng/t the croud, 


Between, or betwixt, + 


In the middle part, 
As, he came between 


Is directly o 


Dienotes 
He came about noon. 


A wall about the city. 
He talks about the war. 


denotes ; 
Chriſt came after John. 
He writes after his copy. 
. denotes 
A war againſt Spain. 
Nail'd against the wall. 


ppoſite. 
Over-againft the church. 
denotes 


He expired at the fountain. 
He lives at London. 
He is at his ſtudy. 


denotes 


Or one of many. 


Among the five. 


| denotes 
As to two. 


; One and two. 


Be- 


| Before,” 
Former, in time, 
Former, in order, 


| SO than, 


| By, 
The cauſe, 
The means, 
Inſtrument, 
Near to, 
Alone, 
Adhering to, 
Beſide, or beſides, 

Near to, 
More than, 
Except, or but, 

Out of order, 


From, 
Moved away, abſent, 
Beginning of order, 
Privation, 


By, becauſe of 


* For, 
The uſe, or benefit, 
The end, or purpoſe, 
On one ſide or party, 
Fitneſs or unfitneſs, 
Exchange, inſtead, 
Inſtead, or place of, 


In regard of, 
uri 
. of, 


Concerning, 
Notwithſtanding, 

In, 
Ide time when, 
Place of reſt, 
Among, 


Upon, 
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- Denotes 
Abraham before Chriſt. 


March'd before his men, 
I Pll die yy * tell. 


The world made by God. 


Kill'd by his enemy. 
Wounded 
He ſtands by 
He fits by himſelf. 
Pl ſtand by you. 


denotes 
He fits beſide me. 


One beſides the ten. 


None be/ides my ſon. 


He's beſide himſelf. 


denotes 
He's gone from us. 
From the creation. 
He took all from me. 


More glory from that. 


denotes 


He bought for me 


A chick for my ſupper. 


He's for the Whigs. 

A hat too big for me, 
Sugar for my checſe. 
III write for you. 


by his ſword. 
the brook. 


-33- 


Lives too high for his eſtate, 


He lives for ever. 
She's lick for grief. 

As for me, III go. 

A tool for all his wit. 


denotes 
He dy'd in the ſpring. 


Fe lives in London. 


Not one in twenty. 


With a ſmile in his face. 


* (For) the cen on denot es by reaſon, or becauſe. 
F Againſt, 
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In, 
Againſt, 
Cauſe, or motion, 
By, or with, 

Into, 
Change, 
Place, after, motive, 


denotes 


Ran his pen in my face. 
Kill'd him in revenge. 


Rich i in lands. 
denotes 


Turn'd into wine. 
Went inta the church. 


Of, Denotes, that one thing has a relation to —_ ;- 


| as, its 
Effect, 
Cauſe, 
Part, 
Poſſeſſion, 
Subject, active, 


Object, paſſive, | 
Superlative, 


Collection, 


Partition, 


The means by, 


The matter about, 
Matter out of, 


From, 5 
OF, 
Separate, = 
Delay, 
On, or, upon, 

The time when, in, 
Upper part, 
Contrary of, , 
Concerning, 
pe then, 

uſineſs, about, 
After, 


Out, or out of, 
A bſence, as from, 
The cauſe, or reaſon, 
Paſt, 


* 


Out of date or faſnion. 


The temple of Solomon. 
The Maker o the world. 
The nib F the pen. 


The flock of Damon. 


The knowledge of God (his. 
The knowledge of God(ours.) 
The beſt / the ſick. 


It alſo denotes 


An handful of flowers. 

Nine of the ten dy'd. 

Dy'd 4 a fever, 

I ſpeak of virtue. 

A cup of ſilver. 

South of Briſtol. 
denotes 

He put his hat. 

He puts me off ſtill. 
denotes 


On that day. 


Lay it upon the table. 
Put on your hat. 
Agreed upon the matter, 
Upon that he run away. 
Gone on hunting. 


Line pen line. 


denotes 


He's gone out of town. 
He did it out of ſpite. 


Over, 


- K 
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The means by, 


Over, | denotes 
Place above, Clouds over our heads. 
Place beyond, Gone over the ſeas. 
Exceſs, Not over nice. | 
Quite through, 8 all over the town. 
A leaving off, iven over trade. 15 
Broad, A mile over. | 
To, or, unte, denotes, or makes out the perſon or 
thing, 8 
Endowed, Given #9 you, ſold to me. 
Addreſſed, Spoke to me, told fo him. 
Compared, John is like to James. 
Benefitted, A kindneſs to me, c. 
After motion, it denotes 
The place whether, J went to London, 
The perſon whom, He came to me. 
| | It alſo denotes 
The uſe of a thing, A pen to write with. 
In this, on the, Today, to morrow. 
For, Money to her portion. 
About, He ſpeaks to that. 
Through, denotes 
Place from fide to fide, Ran thro? the river. 
The means, | *T was all thro you. 
Under, denotes 
Lower in place, It lies under your feet. 
Time, whilſt, Under the reign of, &c. 
With, | denotes 
Union, or company, He dined with me. 


Wounded with a ſtone. 
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26 An ABSTR AC of 


CHAP. VII. 


07 the Points, Pauſes, &c. uſed in V riting.” 


I. A Comma (,) divides the leſſer parts of the ſentence 3 3 
at which pauſe till you can ſay, one. tl 


2. A Semicolon (;) divides the greater parts, of the ſen- 
tence; at which pauſe till you can tell, we. 


3. A Colon (:) is put when the ſenſe, not the ſentence, | 
is complete; where pauſe till you may tell, three. 


4. A Period (.) is put when the ſentence is fully ended; 
where pauſe till you may tell, four. 


An Interrogation (?) is uſed when a queſtion is aſk 
ed; at which ſtop as at the colon. 


6. An Exclamation (I) is uſed when we admire, or 
_ with, s. pauſe as at the period. 


7. A Parentheſis (()) includes what is put in by the 
by, to limit the ſenſe, 


8. Brackets (I]) include ſomething remarkable, or ex- 
plicatory. 


9. A Quotation (4 is ſet at the _— and end 
of any thing taken from another writer. 


Examples of all theſe together. 


Slander, a a .vice hateful in its nature, and dangerous in 
its conſequences, is become too faſhionable ; and meets 
with continual encouragement 2 the little pretenders 
to ꝛwit - Vet the wiſe, ¶ the truly wiſe] will dare 19 op- 
poſe it, and check (at leaſt ee, to check) the al- 

lies of infamous tongues, tho at the hazard of being 
andered themſelves, Heroic bravery indeed But 
where ſhall we find it? May we not rather ſay with 
the Apofile 1 in another caſe ? + all the world 1 is become 


guilty,” | 
10. Apoftrephe [23.35 placed over a word where a letter 


is left out; as, ry, for loved; 1%, for though. 
1. An 
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1. An Afteriſm (*) refers to ſomething in the margin; 


if ſeveral of them ſtand together, they denote PS 
left out. 


2. An Accent ( -\ daviates a particular ſtreſs of voice is 
to be laid on the 3 over which it's put; as, Ad- 
verſity. | 

3. A Breve () is ſet over a ſhort ſyllable ; ; thus, Body. 


4. A Long () is placed over a * of a long ſound 3 5 
as, prudence. 


5. A Dierefis () divides a dimhong: into two ſounds 3 ; 
as, in 5 4 . i, and the e. 


6. An Hyphen (-) ſhews ſyllables of a word, or WET 


of a compound to be joined; as, cart-rope, mat- ter. 


7- A Caret(-) is ſet under a line to denote * left 
came 
out; as, when I. to London. 


8. A Circumſtex () is ſet over a vowel to denote a long 
and grave ſound; as, in Euphratres, 


9. An Index () directs to ſome remarkable paſſage. | 


10. An Obelisk () and Parallels (|) refer to ſome- 
thing in the margin. | 


11. An Ellipſis (—) is uſed when ſomething is left out; 
thus, K g, for King. 


12. A Section (d) ſhews the parts of a chapter, or book. 


A Paragraph (J) comprehends ſeveral ſentences un- 
"Lo one head. The character 1s ſeldom uſed but i in the 
bible. | 


CHAP. VII. 


Some of the moſt common Abbreviations. 


or th anſwer. A. M. or M. A. Maſter 
A. B. or B. A. Bat- of Arts, 
chelor of Arts. B. D. Batchelor of xt. 


A. D. Anno Domini, or, in nity. 
the Year of the Lord. C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti 
£ College. Cent. 
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N. L. Non ae, or it ap- | 


Cent. Centum, or an hun- 
dred. 

D. D. Doctor in Divinity. 

Dr. Doctor; alſo debtor 
in Accompts. 


De, or dit. ditto, or the 


fame. | 

E. g. or ex gr. exempli gra- 
tia, or for example. 

F. R. . Fellow of the Roy- 
al Society. ; 

i. e. id eſt, or that is. 


J. H. Jeſus Hominum - 


Salvatar,” or Jeſus the Sa- 
viour of Men. 


Thid. or ibidem, or in the 


ſame place. 
J. D. Juris Doctor, or 
Doctor of the law. | 


re the fame. 


Kt. or Knight, Knight. 


L. C. J. Lord Chief Ju- 


ſtice. 
LL. D. Legum Doctor, or 
Doctor of the Laws. 
Math. Mathematicks. 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, 
or Doctor of Phyſick. 
MS. Manuſcript. 
MSS. Manuſcripts. 


NH. S. Memoriæ 8 or 


Sacred to Memory 
N. B. Nota Bene, Mark 


well. 


rs not. 
. New. Stile. 
O. S. Old-Stile. 


Pen. or penult. the laſt but 


one, 
Per Cent. by the hundred. 
Philom. Plibmeths, a Lov- 
er of Learning. 


P. G. Profeſſor in Greſh- | 


am College, 
=_ of Muſick. 
. of Aſtrology 


Fs Poſt 2 Poft- 


Erie. after written. 
. Queſtion, or Queen. 


7. 2 quaſi dicat, as if he 


ſhou'd ſay. 


S, or St. Saint. 
8. T. P. Sacre Theologiæ 
Profe Mer, i. e. Profeſſor, 


or in Divinity. 


Sc. 8 to wit, or that 


is. 

Fx. Sir. | 

Dit. Ultimus, the laſt. 
J. Vide, i. e. ſee. 


Viz. Videlicet, you my ſee, 


or, to wit. 
J. D. M. Verbi Dei Mini- 
ſter, i. e. Miniſter of the 
Word of God. 
&, or &, et, and. 


| Oc. &c. tt cetera, i. e. . and 


ſo forth. 


Note, That the Abbreviations always take the Note of 2 
Period after them, thus (D. D.) 


An 
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An ABSTRACT of RH E TORIC. 


I. R Hetoric, is the art of tpeaking well, in order to 
perſwade; its parts are four; vix. Invention, Di 
poſttion, 4 locution and Delivery. 


2. Invention, is the finding out of what is proper to be 
ſaid. 


Conſider well the general nature and particular 98. 
perties of the ſubject. 


Keep the nature, end, and deſign of the —_— al- 


ways in view. 


3. Diſpoſition, is the proper placing of all the parts of a 
diſcourſe. * 


Its parts are four; the Exordium, Propoſition, Confirma- 
tion, Conclufion. 


The Exordium opens the deſign of the diſcourſe, to 
ingratiate with the hearers. 


The Propoſition propoſes the matter of the diſcourſe 


to inform the hearer. 


The Confirmation proves and illuſtrates the propoſiti- 
on, to gain aſſent. 


The Conclufion briefly rehearſes, and winds off with 


— 


REMARKS. 
. I have only juſt iven the learner a general idea of this 
at: "Thoſe ERS. an exact and full knowledge of 
theſe things, ſhould read the beſt authors, and conſult the 
| beſt criticks. 
3. Some reckon them ſix, (viz.) Exordium, Narratiin, 
F ropeſition, C on, Refutation, Concluſin. 
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40 An ABSTRACT of 
1. n, is the diction, or language, it conſiſt of 
Elegance, C ompoſi ftion, and Dignity, 
Elxance, is the choice of * words, clear, genu- 
ine, and pure. 
_ Compoſition, is the due TOY of words in a period. 


Dignity, gives life and ſpirit to the words by Tropes 
and Figures, 


«adi this. head of Elution comes Sole. 


©; Style, is the mode or manner of expreſſion; Plain, 
mean, and ſublime. | 
3. In a plain fiyle, the — ſhould be pure and neat, 
but unadorn'd. It has for its ſubjects, _ ordinary 
and common. 

In a mean /tyle, or middle, the expreſſion is more 
lively and adorn'd. Its ſubject is, any thing of an in- 
different nature. | 

5. In the : ſublime, the expreſſion ſhould be ſtrong and 
magnificent; exciting noble ideas. The ſubject, * 
ever, is great and uncommon. 


Faults of Shi 


The plain ſtyle ſhould not creep, vulgarly low; ; 
Nor the ſublime, with far-fetch'd rantings glow. 


Of the Epiſtolary Style. 


. In general, write juſt as you think, avoiding ſtudied 
xe 4 


Letters of Puſineſs how's inform in plain and few 
words. 

Letters of ita, perſuaſion, condolence, &c. 
may uſe ornaments ; but an unaffected, caly), neat 
expreſſion ſhould ſhine ny _— 


1. De- 


* 


may be thus diſtinguiſhed. _ | 
2. Pronunciation is the utterance of Mordt according to 


their proper quantity and accent, and is properly a part | 


of grammar. 5 
3. Delivery is the uttering of a diſcourſe with proper 
voice and geſture. | 55 | | 3 
4. The voice ſhould be full, thar, eaſy, diſtinct and 
flexible. EPS. PS. N 
5. Empbatical words demand a particular ſtreſs of voice, 


becauſe they ſhew the chief defign of the clauſe ; as, 


with this ſword he flew my father; Shall I flee? 


6. Oppoſite words, and ſuch that mutually anſwer to one 
another, are emphatical ; as, if you run, III run, 


7. In oppoſition to walking, I ſay, we röde to London. 
8. In ſhewing the place, we ſay, we rade to London, 
not York, "2:3 | 8 4 
9. The Emphaſis ſometimes removes the accent; thus, 
the ſun ſhines on the juſt and ünjuſt; otherwiſe unjiſt. 


10. Poetry is to be 5 with accent and emphaſis, as 
2 


proſe 3 as happy am 1, angels guard me; and not hap- 


REMARKS. 
1. Take care of an invariable uniform tone of voice on the 


one hand, and of canting on the other. To cant, is to lay an 
accent and emphaſis where there is none; or to raiſe and fall 
the voice unnaturally, ſomewhat like ſinging ; than which no- 


nothing can be more diſagreeable in a reader or ſpeaker. Si 


cantas malt, cantas ; fi legis, cantas ; ſaid Ceſar, reproving 
bad reader; i. e. If you „ing, you ſing ill; if you read; you 


a 
fing. 
ſword in diſtinction from any other. Note, where you find 
this daſh () over a word in the following examples, it denotes, 
you are to raiſe your voice a little, The reader may ſee a ful- 
ler account of pronunciation, as it relates to reading, in Dr. 
WOK? art of reading, and very uſeful book for Engliſh ſche- 
ars. | 
| Z 
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1. Delivery, and Pronunciation, though much the ſame, 


8 py 


5. Here you have a very ſtrong accent on ehis, implying, that 
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py am L, angels, &c. Again, 550 rin on wing, and 
= cope of hell. Milton. FE 


4 not N e er wing, ir the cope of bel 25 


F. 'If a Rs lots a different accent, favour che Ana- 


ſure; as wide avenues to cruel death; or, wide avi nus gl 


to the grave. 


2. The voice ſhould agree with the nature and file of 


the diſcourſe; 


3. In argument, chain 1 diſtinct; 3 in confutation &- 


vere ; in illuſtration, ſtrong and lively. | 

4. The different paſſions of anger, pity, love, jo, wig, 
fear, require a voice agrgeing with them. 

5. The geſture, or action (the ſpeech of the body ) ſhould 


be, decent, moderate, unaffected ; (i. e. eaſy) various, and 
proper to the nature and ſtile of the diſcourſe, _ | 


6. The countenance, and right hand, are principally.t to 
be regarded in geſture. Therefore, let 


7. The countenance naturally conform to the Fer a 


8. By the hand, we demand, call, threaten, 1 ad- 


mire, ke. 
The chief Tropes and Figures explains d 
Chief TR OPES, ſeven. 5 

. A Mitapher, in borrow'd words Compare: 


Thus, (for exceſs) we ſay a flood * tears. | 
1. A 


REMARKS. 


A Trope, from pro, werto, to turn, is the changin of a 

Ls word for one leſs proper, but more beautiful. 'Tropes 
ſingle words only ; but figures regard whole ſentences. 

1. This is the moſt frequent Fond lively of all Tro It is 

the putting of one word for another, from ſome likeriel be- 


. tween them: thus taſting, ſeeing, feeling, &c. are put for 


knowing : and thus God is called our ſhield, 7. e. defence. 


de, Fo wu on, on 


1 
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1. A Mitonymy, takes ſome kindred name: 


Tuft (6.6: ( for God) confounds their pride aui bene. vi 
2. Synbeducbe, takes whole for part, or part for whole: 


While &er thy roof, (for houſe) loud . roll. 


3 An Irony, the quite reverſe intends: 
What? leave me in diftreſs—right truſty Fiapds, 


4. Aperbole, the truth of things exceeds, - 
Swifter than winds a-craſs the plain ſhe ſpeeds. 


5. An Mllegory, a trope continu'd call: 
The talleſt oaks muſt down, —for pride muſt fall. 


6. A Catachrifis, words abus'd implies : 
 Aleft in air be fails, —that is, he flies, 


TROPES bſs proper, fioe. 


7. Is Moetalepfis, ſeveral tropes conjoin : 
Finiſb the glaſs,---that is, drink all the wine, 


8. Litites, to affirm ſlightly denies : 
Theſe I diſpiſe nat, that is, highly * 
82 1. An- 
RX E MAR RS. 

This puts one word for another, from ſome cloſe rela- 
ch or mutual dependence between them: thus, cauſe is put 
for effect, ſubject, or thing, for its adjunct, or circumſtance 3 
means, for the end; ; poſleſſor, for the poſſeſſed : and the con- 
trary; as, I read Milton; 7. e. his works ; my pen, for my- 
REC. 

2. The roof is part of the houſe : thus, we ſay ſo many 
ſouls, for men ; and a thouſand for any number, more or leſs : 
and thus fingulars are put for plurals, and vice wers4. 

3. That is falſe friend; and ſo good boy for bad boy. 

4. Thus ſwifter than though, and flower than a ſnail, 


5. By this, we mean ſomething different from the literal ex- 
preſſion: of this kind are the parables in ſcripture. When it 


is a ſhort, common ſentence, it is called paræmia, a one 


When very obſcure, enigma, a riddle. 
6. So, a ſilver ink-horn, a wooden tomb-ftone. 
7 Here finiſh is a metaphor, and glaſs a metonymy, 
Thus we fay, I don't commend you, for E blame you; 


— 


I 
f 
1 
: 
| 
| 
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1. — names, from art or country gives: 15 
The poet's Virgil 't) work immortal lives. 


2. By Sarcaſm, we inſult, deride, and ſcorn : 


3. Charientiſmus, ſoft'ning terms will chuſe : 
Good words, I pray,---kind heaven, fend better news, 


Chief FIGURE S, twenty-four, 


B Eepbont s, we exclaim with heat: 
© 0 Jaw ſtroke ! Q baſe defeat. ! 


5s. Apirias, doubt, and with ourſelves debate: 
Shall I then fly? no,---whither, fly from fate? 


6. An Erotifis, aſks, appeals, demands: 
Why hence © can you be ſafe. in barb rous lands? 


* Apo ſtrop be, t addreſs, turns from the theme : 
He * ye fair flowers ! be dry, thou ſtream | 


>» 8, Epiphonima, makes remarks i' th' cloſe : 
By my own hand ſbe dy d---ſo vaſt my woes ! 
9. Prolipfis, to prevent, objects, and anſwers too: 


Great things you'll fay, but not too great "e Jou. 
1. A 


REMARKS. 


2. So, hail king of the Jews! cry the mob to Feſus. 
This, and the next, are a kind of irony. 

4. By this figure, we alſo expreſs our admiration, wiſhes, 
hatred, c. See Pſal. Ixxxiv. i. 2 1 6. 

6 This debates with ourſelves; the next, with others, * 
way of expaſtulation. This 6th, is alſo called Anaceensfis... 

7. By this, a perſon in heat, directs his diſcourſe to, or 


from the ſubject i in hand. 
| 8. This makes a ſort of inference from the matter; and 
ſometimes throws in a pithy ſentence. 
9. Hereby, a perſon is beſore- hand with his adverſary, and 
© keeps him from entangling his ſubject. 


ow will the fatal firing that beauteous neck adern ii 


. A kind of metonymy, by which we call a cruel man, 
4 3 ; and David, the Pſalmiſt; Cæſar, the Roman; c. 


calls upon, God, angels, and inanimate things, by turning off 


Engliſh Grammar Rethoric, &c. 45 
1. A Synchor#fis, grants, the point to gain: 
She's fair, has wit, tis true; but then ſhe's vain, 


2. 2 permit, and yet reprove: 
ge on, turn fury, hate the name of love. 


z. Apoftopifis, hides, by ſudden pauſe : 
Y Yes, vileſt, Pa---but, tis too baſe a cauſe. 


4. Apiphaſis, omits, but means the more: 
Caths, I paſs by, thefts, bribes, and rapes in ſtore. 


5. Proſopopæia, perſons makes of things: 
The mountains clap their hands, the valley ſings. 


6. Hypotypifis, paints, deſcribes to fight : 
He comzs,-==bis chariot clouds, his garments light. 


7. Peripbrafis, takes many words for one: 
Now night's pale empreſs, quits her filver throne, 


8. Antitheſis, does contraries oppoſe : 5 
He baſely flights his friends, and courts his foes, 


9. An Incrementum, adds, and amplifies : 
| Pearleſs of ſeas, of florms, and melting sies. 


8 


1. This freely gives up ſeveral things that might otherwiſe 
be inſiſted on, in order to gain ſomething more advantageous. 
2. This is ſomewhat like the laſt, but more paſſionate and 
moving; the language of perſons in the laſt extremities, when 
they ſee all other arguments in vain. | | 
3. The manner of perſons in anger, or fear. 
4. This aggrayates the crimes ſo mentioned, by a ſeeming 
ſight. It is alſo called Paraleipſis. 85 | 
5. By this, virtues and viees are introduced as real beings. 
It gives life and voice to woods and ſtones. Apoftropbe, is of- 
ten built on this; and likewiſe the two next. 
6. This is lively deſcription. | 
7. That is; it is day-light, when the moon's light is loſt 
to us. Thus death is called the king of terrors. 
8. Is called alſo Enantigſis. Thus we fay flattery begets 
friends ; plain truth, hatred. * 
9. It proceeds by regular ſteps to riſe or fall, Rom. viii. 
29, 30. 1 | T | 


I. Pa- 
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f 1. au, by ſimilies compares: 


Hler eyes are Sparkling like the radiant Hart. 


2  Aniftraphes, ſuſpence, by inverſion bring : 


_ Of Ulaſted hopes, and withering Joys---T fing. 


2p 3: In Oxymiron, contradictions meet: 


What's love? a preaſe ing pain, a bitter ſweet. 


4. Metabafis, removes from thing to thing: 
Thus far of war,---now thee, ſweet peace, PI og: 


5 Syninymy, words in fenſe the ſame : 
Endleſs, i 4 neuer fading fame. 


6. A Syndeton, the 17 — word denies: 


Haſte out, ſet ſa . row fwift ; he flies, | 


7. A Polyſyndeton, inſerts the joining word: 


Vice brings us wants, and plagues, and fire, and furrd, 


8. Paranomifia, gingles in like ſound : . 


Falſe friends, turn'd fiends, gave me this mortal wound. . 
9. A Synanthra:ſmus, ſums up things in brief : 
At once, ſhe's widow, JON bawd, and thief. 


FIGURES uſmg Repetitions and Turns, ten. 


10. Climax, by ſteps will the ſame word recall : 
Beauty es Aatt'm, flatt n * and ml our fall, 


Ana- | 


REMARKS. 


1. This differs from a metaphor, as it introduces the o com- : 


pariſon by like, ſuch, ſo, as, &c. 
2. This cannot be fufficiently diſplayed in one line. It 


raiſes the gh 0 urges and ſuſpends the ſatisfaction of the read- 
= fk ole of the period. See Milton's Paradiſe bft, B. iv. 
„ . 


4. This alſo ſometimes leaves its own ſubje&, and returns 


to it again, which is called digreſſion. 
6. Here and is left out at every comma. This figure, and 
= next, tho? oppolite, are very beautiful, when properly 
e 
10. Clmax, amplifies, but more ſtrictly than the Iucremen- 


| tum; 3 wy the Petition. 


a 


Engliſh © Oran; Ebene Kc. ” 


I. Aniphora, each clauſe alike begins: 
Love hides her faults ; love hides her very fins. 


2. Epiſtrophe, each clauſe alike concludes : 
" hs ls ariſe from feuds ] oh fly theſe feuds! 7 
2 7s, begins and ends the ſame: _ 
the death of ſouls! tormenting ſhame : / 


* prays 5, doubles the ſame word: | 
And feaſt on joys ; joys thoſe bl eff worlds Vr. 


5. E er ih Hie, to correct recals : _ 
e! baſe did I ſay ® * moſt cowardly Gauls ! 


6, Foes adjoins to ſhew concern : | 
Theſe horrid ] horrid fins ! make Britain mourn, 


7. Ploce, for characters repeats the name: 
Cæſar, like C æſar then, triumphant came : 


8. Polyptiton, in different caſe repeats: _ 
Thus hand to hand, he arms, with arms de feats: 


9. Antanac l ſu, in different ſenſe revokes: | 
Sound the dire al, the en, Hot rend the rocks. 


. RR | "of 1 NOTE, 


| EL RE MAR E 6. 
| ad, und 30. 'Thefs to neden in one, are called Symploce; 


as, fing praiſes to our God, Ang 0 af our king wg ; praiſes, 


Pal. xlvii. 6. When the we e ſo repeated, it is called 
Epanodos as, you fleal to ſpen end ET Ws you ſteal. 

_— That is the fame word, ar? per apain, t enlarge 
further upon it; and enforce the ſenſe, — viii. 17. 

5. This does not always t; 23, He's an enemy, nay, 
worſe, a treacherous friend. It alſo rejets with i e ; 
a, — thee! no; ſooner Pall &c. 

is like himſelf, great and ſucceſsful. So, 
nd. a friend indeed, li. * fuch a friend as he mould 8 be, 
faithful. 
2 Uſes the fame word, with a different een before 


2 Here the firſt ſound, is A verb, "he oeh a ſubſtantive. 
have not here inſerted all the tropes and figures named by 
Rhetoricians; but only ſuch as are moſt ornamental and uſe- 
ful. Thoſe that havs a mind e 

ſtudy, 


3 An Anernacref 


75 15 thus ai ( 1 girt); yelad ( for clad 7). 


Let 8 with —_ — 40 agree 14 
And all your Tropes be clear, conſſtent, free. 
Your figures few, ſbou d Juft ideas raiſe ; | 
Adern the e ſenſe, and animate the phraſe. Is 


The chief nne Figures, nine, | 


1. A Pleoniſmus, needleſs words aſſumes : 


au him (with theſe eyes) ranſacł the rooms. 


2. Parentheſis, is independent ſenſe : 
A clauſe (thus clos'd ) within a double fag 


3. Antimerias, the parts of ſpeech exchange: 
Poe new r Gly newly) ſet this beauteous range. 


4. Pro ofthif Fs, does at the beginning add: 


6. 4. 
REMARKS, , |. 


dy, will do well to peruſe the ingenious Mr. Blackwalls 
Introduction to the Claſſicks, where the moſt material tro 
and figures, are beautifully and judiciouſly explained. 
ſhould they omit Mr. Ho/mes's art of Rhetoric, or Elements of 
Oratory, which is the compleateſt em I have ever ſeen ; 


and publiſhed ſince theſe papers were drawn up for the prek. 


1. Here the/e eyes are needleſs, unleſs for emphaſis. 
3. Here ew, the adjective, is put for newly, the adverb. 
The laft fix here mentioned, are in general called Meta- 
plaſmus, a transformation: to which, we may add, Antithe- 


| fs, which changes the letters; as, expreſt, for expreſs d. 


When one number, perſon, tenſe, Ic. is put for another ; 
or one word for another, it's in general called Enallage, in- 


terchanging; as he appears, the preſent ; for, appeared, in 


the imperfe& tenſe, 5155 A change of ee 2 tenſes are 
beautiful figures in Rhetoric, _ | | 
Enallages, for part, put proſent NPY 
| William appears (for appear'd ) our juſt defence. 
Enallages, in haſt change perſons too: . 
How unconcern'd he fits ! thou wwretch, adieu 


Ellipfis, has already been ſpoken to; to which may be re. 


duced, ſeveral grammatical figures of little importance; ſuch 
as Evocatio, Zeugma, c. See Helmes s Gram. Page 74- 


6 
- 


„ F« 8 adds, but at the end: 


Thus, chick wrote chicken, may the on amend. 


2. dpberef [A beginniny 


till ( for until); gan ( for . ) PR 


s takes away 


| 3  Apicope, cuts off at th* end, and fo: 
| Me, for though, write th, . 


4. Syncope, middle letters quite removes: 


This, neer ( fot never) ; d er ( for over) proves, 


5. Dutt, a word does by a word divide: 
| Haw wide Jeever ; 3 for yew wide, 
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An Ene of the IN, ames f 


FED ES 


tbe Tropes and * 
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Llegory, 
A cn , 
Anadiplbſis, 
Anaphora, 
 Aniftrophe, 
Antimeria, 
Antitheſis, 
Antanacliſis, 
Antonomiſia, 
Aphatreſis, 
Apicope, 
Apophoſt TA 
dpoſnopir, 
 Apiftrophe, 
Apiria, 
Aſyndeton, 


A ſpeaking otherwiſe. 


Communication. 


Redoubling. 
Rehearſing. 
Inverſion, Suſpence. 


One part for another. 


Oppoſing. 
Revocation. 
Exchange of names, 
Taking from. 

A cutting off. 
Omiſſion. 


Suppreſſion. 


Addreſs, turning off. 
Doubting. 
Not joining. 
H 


Ca- 
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* : 55 Ds 
4 * Climax, 3 
; Erphonifis, 
\ Enantiifis, 


 Epanalipfis, 


'/  Epanodes, 


Epanirthifts, 


Epiphonima, 
Epitrope, 
£Efi/trophe, 


2 rot 72 J 
Aperbole, 
Hypotypifts, 


. "Jucremintum,. 
* Trony, | 
=. Litotes, - 

3 iS Metabaſis, 

7 . AV. etalipſts, 

3  Mitaphor, 

$ Metonymy, 

1 Oxymoron, 
1 Paräbole, 
13 | Parinthefis, 

3 Paragige, 
5 Paronomũſia, 
Eo Peripbrafis, 
; | Polyptiton, 
Polyſyndeton, 
S Pleonaſmus, 

L Paraleipſis 85 

3 Plice, | 

N Prolepfis, 

| Proſupopriia, 


F 2 Epizehxis, 


11 Aviruxcr * 


Abuſe, 


| ay = 
Exclamation. 


Oppoſition. 


Taking back. 


Reaſcenſion. 


Correction. 
Remark, applauſe, 
Permiſſion. 

A turning to. 


Rejoining,. 


Iterrogation. 


Exceſs. 


Lively deſcription. 
| Increaſing, 
Diffimulation. | 


Leſſening. 


Tranſition. 


Tranſumption. 


Tranſlation. 


Changing names. 
Sharp, fooliſh. 

Compariſon. 
Putting in between. 


Producing. 


Naming near alike. 
Bpeaking round about. 


Various caſes. 


Many joinings. 
More than needs. 
A paſling by. 
Enfolding a hint. 


Prevention. 


Feigning Perſons. 
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3 mai 
Saͤrcaſin, „ = 
Symploce, Connection. 
Synathratſmus, Heaping up. 

Synb e hdoche, Comprehenſion. 
Syncope, - Eutting out. 

Sync hort ſis, Granting. 
Synönymy, ' _ Naming like words. 
Tmiſis, | - Diviſion, 


N, B. Since learned men do not agree about the ac - 
centing theſe words, J hope my reader will excuſe me 
if T have not hit upon his manner, 


. 


. r 
PAGE 5. line 2. for ou, read o, =. P. 20. 1.1. for from 


r. form. P. 21. I. 4. 1 ſhe, he, r. he, ſhe, FO 
25. I. 1. for fign, r. figns. . 2. for them, r. it. P. 34. 


I. 3. for motion, r. motive. 1 17 for motive, r. motion. 
P. 41. I. ult. for and, r. a. P. is fig. 6. for A Syndeton, g 
r. Andeton. P. 24. ops 7. between pee and it, r. ( w_ 
the noun ) | 


eee SSR RRA HERR 610 | 


At H. lempfted, in H. -rifordſbire 5 


OU TH are boarded, and taught the 

Languages, Writing, Accounts, and 
the other Requiſites for Buſineſs, after an 
Eaſy and Expeditious Manner. 


40 the AUTHOR, 


Baal ee eee or, the moſt beautiful 


and inſtructive Paſſages of the Roman Poets. Deng! 7 


2 Collection, (diſpoſed 4 3 proper Heads) of ſuch 
ſcriptions, Alluſions, Compariſons, Characters, and Senti- 1 
ments, as may beſt ſerve to Wer, the Neligies, Learning, 


Politicks, Arts, Cuſtoms, Opinions, Manners, and Oix- 


cumſtances of the Antients; 3 with Tranſlations of the 
fame in Engliſh Verſe. By Mr. HENwMRY Bate... 
The Tranſlations will enable thoſe who have made 75 

but a moderate Progreſs in the Learned Languages, t6 


as 
ff 


preſerve at leaſt, if not improve, what they have H 1 


ed what was Labour and Fatigue in the Schools, they 
will now find an agreeable Amuſement, and an TH 5 


Diverſion, and will be allured to recover what they have 
loſt, or to ſupply What they wane. 


To'the LANNY who have very frequently the moſt de- 
t | 


licate Taſte of ranſlations will ſup- 


is polite, theſe 


ply what partial Education robs them of. Thoſe of the | 


other Sex, who only wanted a liberal Education to cul- 


tivate and improve a * fine , will have the fame | 


Advantage. 
The Inſtructors of You, will * their Account in | 


a Manual, which contains a Repoſitory of the” moſt 
beautiful Senti ments finely expreſſed. Without Trouble 


wo themſedves) they vill always have Subjects at. Na, 
75 to exerciſe the Underſtanding, and inrich the 


of thoſe who are committed to their Care. 


The Tranſlations, where they have been doſſe by 2 | 


nent Authors, and come near the Spirit and Letter of 


the Originals, the Editor has choſe to borrow from 
thoſe Authors, He has ſupplyed what was wanting, and 


ſometimes taken the Liberty to alter what be 


might be rendered more exact. Upon the whole, we e 
propoſe this Advantage to Readers of every Degree, 
that a ſerious Hour may be uſefully employed, or 4 va- 


cant Minute agreeably ſpent. 


An Introduction to Plalmody ; ; Tila the rn 
N of that Divine Art are explained, in a Method ſo eaſy and 
familiar, as to be underſtood by any common Capacity. 
Together with a Collection of various, eaſy, and phea- 
ſant Tunes, in two Parts. To which are added, dan 


Divine Hymns, never before printed. 
Nis, hic inguam, quis if — * c 
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